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Some Implements of tf)e Tasmanian 
Jfborigines\ 

BY FRITZ XOETLIXG, M.A., Pii.D. 


' THE Ml AGIO STONES. 

Whenever an old camp is carefully ex¬ 
amined. a nuiliiber of more or less round¬ 
ed stones, most of which are, however, 
in a broken and fragmentary condition, 
van be picket) up. Complete specimens 
are very rare, anil when in a preserved 
condition they exhibit quite peculiar fea¬ 
tures. Always one, but mostly the two. 
opposite flat sides show in tile centre a 
rough slightly concave depression, pro¬ 
duced by repeated blows. On closer ex¬ 
amination. it will 'be seen that frequently 
the edge also shows strong traces of use. 
Lift Id attention lies so far been paid to 
these remarkable specimens, but numer¬ 
ous theories have been advance i as to 
their use, The most common view is 
that they served as hammer stones, and 
that the rough central depressions 
served ns resting places for thumb and 
first linger when the stone was used. A 
simple experiment will prove that stteii si 
view is untenable, because it is impossible 
not only to get a sufficiently strong grip 
on the stone, but, also, most of them are 
too large and heavy to lie properly mani¬ 
pulated if held in such a position. Apart 
from other reasons, it is evident that this 
theory must be dismissed as infeasible, 
but. tiien, the question arises for what 
purpose can they have been used ? 'mere 
is 110 doubt that o good deal of work lias 
been -pent in shaping these Stones, and 
there is also no doubt that most ol these 
laboriously-finished specimens wore de¬ 
stroyed again, one should almost feel in¬ 
clined to say in a vicious wav. Though 
tlie breaking was probably frequently 
done by blows, numerous instances sug¬ 


gest quite another way, namely, by heat¬ 
ing in the fire and afterwards pouring 
water over them, which naturally result¬ 
ed in the destruction of the speci¬ 
men so treated. Before advanc¬ 
ing the new theory suggested by 
these undeniable observations, it will be 
advisable to describe a few characteristic 
specimens. Fig. 1 and Fig. 1A is a fin* 
specimen which 'was collected by Airs. 
Oldmcai) iws late of Woodlands, and 
kindly given to me. It is the largest speci¬ 
men that has so far come to my notice, 
measuring SJin. in length, Gin. in width, 
•Bn. in thickness, and weighing 71b. ooz. 
avdp. I! - shape is irregularly oval or 
elliptical, inasmuch as one side bulges out 
a little, thereby spoiling the regular ova! 
form. The whole shape is unquestionably 
that of a boulder or pebble such ns is 
produced by running water, nm) picked! 
up lit numbers in any creek or in the 
alluvial boulder beds. It is impossible to 
ascertain the nature of the rock without 
seriously damaging this 'beautiful speci¬ 
men. As far as I can judge, it appears 
to be a quartzite or quartzitic sandstone 
of considerable hardness; a little cavern¬ 
ous, but of line texture. The superficial 
colour is a light brown, but it is probable 
that this colour is due to weathering, and 
that the original colour was light yellow 
—at least, one side shows lighter spots 
of this colour. The whole surface, -as fai¬ 
ns it lias not been affected by subsequent 
working, -is remarkably smooth and pol¬ 
ished. The above measurements prove 
that the original pebble was laterally 
compressed and the two flat sides show 
that they have been subjected to a con¬ 
siderable amount of work. One side. 
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which, for want of a 'better term, we 
may designate the upper side, shows o 
flatly concave rather rough depression of 
4Jin. by 4in. diameter. If a ruler is 
placed on the top, its deepest part is 
about Jin. below the ruler's edge, but as 
it is fair to assume that the original sur¬ 
face was not absolutely Hat, it is pro¬ 
bable that a lenticular part of the pebble, 
measuring 4jin. by 4iu., and nnving a 
greatest thickness of Jin., has been ’re¬ 
moved. Tlie surface is rough; but it is 
also unquestionable that the original 
roughness has been smoothed down 
by rubbing or grinding. The op¬ 
posite lower side is slightly con¬ 
vex, and in it s centre there is an 
irregularly shaped, very rough mark 
of -about 2]in. diameter. This murk clear¬ 
ly shows that it lias 'been produced by 
numerous blows applied to this part of 
the surface. The peripheral edge is 
rounded and smooth. Specimen > F2, 2A, 
2B, which I found near Kenipton, is an¬ 
other type of jin's kind, though some¬ 
what differing from the former. It had 
been broken into six pieces, and 1 suc¬ 
ceeded in getting all of them but one, 
though they had been scattered over an 
area of about 100 square yards. When 
pasted together they proved to be the 
finest specimen that has so far come tin¬ 
der my notice. It is almost completely 
circular, measuring 6Jin. in diameter, but 
only 2Jin. in thickness; it is, therefore, 
strongly compressed. The weight is 51b. 
8oz. avdp. Tiie rock is a coarselv- 
grainod quartzitic sandstone of slightly 
pinkish colour, though in some pans this 
has been replaced by a whitish colour. 
The upper side is almost to Its whole ex¬ 
tent hollowed out, and therefore con¬ 
cave. As in its deepest part it iias been 
hollowed out to a depth of Jin., and as 
it is only fair to suppose that the origi¬ 
nal surface was the same as the convex 
lower side, we assume that a lenticular 
mass of stone of Jin. thickness, measur¬ 
ing about 5Jin. in diameter, lias been 
tediously removed by grinding. The 
peripheral edge is well rounded, but it 
seems that it has been considerably be¬ 
laboured by heavy blows, whose traces 
are very conspicuous. The most common 
type is represented by Fig. 3. This spe¬ 
cimen comes from the South Arm, and 
measures 5in. in length, 3Jin. in width, 
and ljin. in thickness, weighing 21b. loz. 
avdp. It is regularly oval in shape, 
though the two longitudinal sides are 
slightly flattened; it is rather compressed, 
but the upper and lower sides are slightly 
convex. The material is dark, rather fine¬ 
ly crystalline Diabas. The upper side 
shows in the centre a deep rough depres¬ 
sion of about Jin. diameter, and around 
it the surface is nicely polished and 
smooth. Exactly opposite on the lower 
surface is another rough mark, though 


not quite us well defined. The peripheral 
edge is rounded, but the two longitudinal 
riii's snow distinctly that it lias 'been 
flattened off, and marks of blows are 
also visible at either end, on the shorter 
sides. A similar specimen is figured in 
Fig. 4. This has been found at Sliene 
(Portville), and it measures Tin. by 4]in., 
the thickness being barely ljin. The 
weight is 21b. 13oz. avdp. the shape 
is irregularly oval, and it is unquestion¬ 
ably t!u»t of a flat pebble that had been 
picked up in tile nearest creek. The ma¬ 
terial is Claims, the black crystals of 
aiigite, contrasting sharply against the 
greyish green ground mass. The upper 
.side inis apparently been smoothed, and 
in tlie centre is a deep, rough depression, 
measuring about lin. in din meter. No 
such depression exists on tlie opposite or 
lower side, which represents the unaltered 
original surface of the pebble. The differ¬ 
ence in the smoothness of the upper and 
loner side Is very markeJ; the loner s'ide 
shows that smoothness so peculiar to 
water-worn pebbles, but oil the upper 
side it has disappeared, and been replaced 
by a surface showing numerous fine 
streaks or scratches, ail running in the 
same direction, such as are produced by 
a rubbing or grinding action. Tile most 
piculiar and perhaps the most interest¬ 
ing type is reproduced iu Fig. 5. This 
lias been found on the famous camp 
at the Did lleach by Mr. Anthony. It is 
an oval pebble of Diabas, measuring oin. 
in length, 3Jiu. hi width, but only 1 Jin. 
in thickness, and weighing lib. Soz. avdp. 
Both the upper and lower -ides are 
tint, but while the lower side is rather 
rough, probably owing to weathering, tlie 
upper siifc has been most elaborately 
polished and ground. The grinding lias 
even been extended to the peripheral 
part, and a fine edge lias been produced 
When held in favourable iiglit. three 
rough marks can be seen cross¬ 
ing obliquely; it is probable that 
these are parts of the original surface, 
which have been preserved during the 
grinding. Tile specimen is well preserved, 
except for a large fragment broken off 
from the margin. The above are only a 
few of the specimens 1 have examined, 
but they serve as good illustrations of 
the type’s met with, and we ore now -able 
to draw a few general eone'usions. 
Everyone of the specimens that has come 
under examination proves by its general 
shape that it was originally an ordinary 
water-vvortf pebble, such ns may be pick¬ 
ed up in nny stream or alluvial boulder- 
bed. It was certainly essentia' tiiat such 
a pebble should be fiat—that is to say, 
that width ami breadth exceeded the 
thickness, inasmuch ns pebbles of this 
tvpe are always naturally of on elliptical 
or round shape. It appears that the 
general outline was more of a secondary 
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character. This compressed shape speaks 
.rather against the rise as a hammer-stone, 
as it can easily be proved by experiment 
that one Of the more globular boulders 
would serve this purpose much better 
than a Hat specimen, as it rests much 
'better in the hand than tiie latter. The 
-ize was also -immaterial. The largest 
specimen, hitherto found measures HJin. 
in length and weighed 71b. ooz.; but there 
are numerous specimens which, are much 
smaller; apparently the most procurable 
size was about 5 to l> inches in length. 
These Hat pebbles had their naturally* 
smooth surface improved by polishing. 
Vs to that there cannot lie the slightest 
doubt* Perhaps this view might he 
questioned with regard to specimens Fig. 
1. Fig. 3, and Fig. 4, though the traces 
•of polishing arc very conspicuous in Fig. 
4; but there cannot, be the slightest doubt 
that the specimens Fig. 2 and Fig 5 have 
been subjected to a considerable amount 
of grinding and polishing. In specimen 
Pig. 2 the upper surface has been deeply 
hollowed out and afterwards carefully 
smoothed by polishing; the some applies 
to specimen Fig. 1. it is probable that 
these depressions have been produced by 
a prolonged grinding action by means of 
another pebble, because it does not seem 
very Mkely that such evenly concave sur¬ 
faces could be produced by hammering 
and subsequent polishing. In this case 
the surface would he rougher and -more 
uneven. This ran also be proved by ex¬ 
periment. Let anyone take two ordinary 
(Diabaw pebbles, using one as a hammer- 
stone. and a rough spot showing the re¬ 
peated blows will soon be produced. But 
the process of smoothing and polishing 
this rough mark will be very imperfect. 
On the other hand, if the two pebbles are 
ground 1 against each other, and assisting 
this process by the use of sand, a nice, 
smooth surface can be produced. The 
best proof that these stones have been 
“treated by grinding and poH-shing is given 
by specimen Fig. A smooth surface, 
seen in this specimen, can only be pro¬ 
duced by scraping or grinding. As scrap¬ 
ing is out of the question, on account of 
the- hardness of the rock, the only pos¬ 
sible way to produce this feature is by 
grinding and polishing. That the art of 
grinding was, therefore, not wholly un¬ 
known to the Tasmanian aborigines may 
be tak-n as granted, but it is equally cer¬ 
tain that they never applied it in the 
manufacture of their stone implements 
(Eolithes and Archaeolithes), but only 
used it for the production of the speci¬ 
mens here described. This is a very re¬ 
markable fact, giving rise to a consider¬ 
able amount of reflection. If the abo¬ 
rigines knew the art of grinding, 
and the specimen^ here described leave 
no doubt that they did, how is it, then, 


that they did not apply it in the manu¬ 
facture of their tools? It seems fairly 
certain that the grinding and polishing 
•was done in order to improve on the ap¬ 
pearance of those already smooth water- 
worn pebbles. But, then, why did they 
not subject -the chipped archaeolithes to 
a similar subsequent treatment? They 
kr.ew that they could improve, and mate¬ 
rially alter -the ordinary pebbles, and 
from our -way of reasoning, we -should 
think that it -would have been the most 
natural thing to treat the roughly- 
chipped knives and choppers in a similar 
way. But that the aborigines did not do 
it is an absolute fact, and this shows, in 
my opinion, a perfect absence of a pro¬ 
gressive mind. They were incapable of 
thinking further than their forefathers 
did. and this lack of inventive genius, so 
essential to the progress of mankind, is 
most probably the true reason of the ex¬ 
termination of their race. We may now 
raise the question, for what purpose did 
these remarkable stones serve? Their 
shape -proves that a considerable amount 
of labour has been bestowed on them. If 
we consider the long time it would take 
to produce a specimen like Fig. 2, we are 
bound to assume -that these stones must 
have played an important role in the life 
of the aborigines. But wlmt their object 
really was is unfortunately a mat¬ 
ter of conjecture. As I stated 

above, very few complete speci¬ 
mens are found; by far the ma¬ 
jority are broken, and even the complete 
specimens are generally a little damaged 
by fragments being broken oil'. This 
seemingly insignificant obs rvation is. 
however, of the greatest importance; if 
we bear in mind that so much labour 
ha* been spent in their production, it is 
impossible to assume that th sc stones 
were accidentally destroyed. Even the 
primitive Tasmanian aborigines knew 
the value of labour, and to assume that 
they wire so careless as to allow one 
of their treasures—and stones that were 
shaped by many a laborious day of hard 
grinding must represent treasures 
— being accidentally destroyed is highly 
improbable. It is more probable to 
suppose that th-se stones were pur¬ 
posely destroyed. In examining the 
broken and fragmentary specimens we 
notice another curious fact; it is certain 
' hat some of the «p ncimens were broken 
by smashing them; a fine specimen I 
found on Hope Beach shows traces of 
an almost savage desire to destroy it bv 
blows. A fine specimen from llok by, 
which has been kindly given to me by 
Air. Ghipman, ha,s an edge which has 
been severely treated by blown, but tli 
hardness of the rock, a finely-grained 
quartzite or quartzitic sandstone, with¬ 
stood these attacks, and, though the 
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STONE IMPLEMENTS OK TASMANIAN ABORIGINES, showing.that the original inhabitants 
of the Island understood the art of grinding stones. Probably associated with religious ceremonies. 

1 an 1 1 a—B oulder or Pebble Implement, 8.1 inches in length, curiously shaped, found by Mrs. 

Oldmcadow. 

2 and 2 a—Q uartzitic Sandstone, 6| inches in diameter, found near Kempton. 

( 4 ) 







STONE IMPLEMENTS op TASMANIAN ARORIGINES. showing that the original inhabitants 
of the Island understood the art of grinding stones. Probably associated with religious ceremonies. 

2it—Quartzitic Sandstone, f J in diameter, found near Kcmpton. 

3— 5 inches in length Crystalline Diabas, found at South Arm. 

4— 7 inches long, made out of a flat pebble, found at Pontville. 

5— Peculiar Oval Pebble, found at the famous Old Beach Camp by Mr. Anthony. 
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s]> ciiiH.'n lias been badly damaged, it 
could not be broken. There is hardly 
any speeimen which lias come under my 
notice that more clearly proves the two 
facts—(a) Careful production by grind¬ 
ing the two fiat surfaces with the two 
rough central depressions; (b) subse¬ 
quent attempt of destruction by means 
of blows. In other specimens it is, 
however, impossible to ossum.- that they 
were smashed and broken by blows. The 
specimens, notably Fig. 2, shows no traces 
that they have been subject d to sueh 
rough treatment. The fine lures are 
clean and even, and this suggests only 
one way of destruction, mini ly, by tire. 
The specimens were heated til'st, and 
afterwards water was poured over them, 
and this must naturally result in a par¬ 
tial or total destruction. This view is 
borne out by a further observation. Some 
of the dialias pebbles exhibit peculiarly 
curved faces of fraction, such as would 
result when flakiv. Iby means of heating 
and sudden cooling are splintered otl, 
but which could nut lie produced if the 
flakes had been broken oil' by blows._ We 
know now tint; these laboriously manu¬ 
facture stones were purposely destroy¬ 
ed. either by means of blows or by heat¬ 
ing and sudden cooling, and this fact at 
oi.ee limits our range of speculation. It 
V a well-known fact that lower races 
often produce laboriously worked 
articles and destroy them afterwards if 
such articles are connected with their 
primitive notion of religion. It is there¬ 
fore v rv probable that the specimens 
here described were in some sort of a 
way connected with the religious or 
superstitious ideas of the Tasmanian 
aborigines. What their ideas were, 
whether they were omens, good 
or bad, or in some way con¬ 
nected with the worship of the souls of 
their deceased relations. I am unable to 
say, but it is unquestionable that this 
tli ory easily accounts for otherwise 
irreconcilable facts, viz., a tedious pro¬ 
duction and subsequent intentional de¬ 
struction. I may now mention another 
most interesting fact. Among the 
; vcliaeolithie inipliuieuts of Europe, in 
particular France and England, similar 
sp.ciiiieUS, though pretty rare, have been 
found. The French called them "mor- 
tiers" (mortar), anil B (ins been assumed 
that they served for grinding the red 
ochre primitive mm was in the habit of 
using. It s' 6111 S very doubtful that so 
much labour should be bestowed on the 
production of articles for which any 
fairly smooth olnh o; stone would have 
served just as well, if not better. Sir 
John Evans figures in his fundamental 
work on tihe stone iraiph incuts of Great 
Britain, page 23S. numerous specimens 


of this type, and tie assumes them to be 
hammer-stones, though he has apparent¬ 
ly sonic doubts as to tli ’ correctness of 
bis view. Uowever that may be, and 
1 think 1 have sufficiently proved that 
these specimens cannot be hammer- 
stones. tile remarkable fact remains that 
specimens of the. type here described are 
iliaraeterhstic of the arehaeolithic indus¬ 
try, and have be n found ill Europe, as 
well a- in Tasmania. It" my theory as 
to their use by the Tasmanian aborigines 
be correct, and so far there seems to 
be very little doubt, this would shed a 
peculiar light on the customs of arehaeo- 
litliie man in Europe. If the imple¬ 
ments used are the same, if the religious 
notions are tli same, is it too impro¬ 
bable an assumption that the Tasma¬ 
nian aborigines were the last remains- 
of a race whkti during arehaeolithic 
times—that is to say, previous to the 
advent of the great ice lloes — inhabited 
Europe* The above was already writ¬ 
ten and ready to go to press when 1 
happened to look up Bonwiok’s “Daily 
Life and Origin of tn 'Tasmanians,” 
where oil page 103, I found the following 
important remarks:—“When the Quaker 
missionaries. Messrs. Backhouse and 
Walker, were visiting the remnant of 
the tribes carried to Flinders Island, Bass 
Strait, they saw a poor old lubra busy 
in placing together “sundry “flat 
stones” marked variously with black 
and red lines. These, she ex¬ 
plained to the strangers, were her 
country people absent from her. One, 
•i linger stone than the rest, represented 
a fat black woman far away. . . it 

is just possible that the Tasmanian was 
in that way communing with the 
»pirit* of her friends lost in the black 
war. Unwilling to refer to them as 
dead, she s|Hike of tli am as 'plenty long 
way.’ ... 1 Lave not heard of any 

flat round stones like some found in Ire¬ 
land. Denmark, and Caithness, having 
a slight depression in the centre on both 
sides, a- of a thumb-mark, unless those- 
noticed by these two friends on Flinders 
Island were so." The observations of 
Messrs. Backhouse and Walker, who may 
most probably have overlooked the rough 
depressions in the centre, prove conclu¬ 
sively that the theory above advanced 
is correct. In fact, the remark con¬ 
cerning the larger stone representing a 
‘•fat black woman” proves that these 
stones were connected with “absent” 
(dead) individuals, indicating a very 
crude form of worship of the souls of 
deceased relatives. This view also ac¬ 
counts for their frequent occurrence, 
though it still leaves tile fact why these 
stones were intentionally destroyed un¬ 
explained. 
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Journal Meeting. 


The annual meeting of the club was 
held in the Masonic JHall on Thursday 
evening. September 2ti, Mr. S. Clemes 
presiding. 

The following new members were 
elected: — Rev. H. B. Atkinson (of Evan- 
dale). Messrs. W. A. Weymouth, (i. J. 
Williams, and A. 0. Green (of llobart). 

Exhibition of Specimens. — A “hand- 
fish." of the genus Antennarius, was for¬ 
warded by Mr. A. E. Brent, having been 
taken in the Derwent. Mr. A. M. Lea 
exhibited two eases of walking-stick in¬ 
sects. praying mantis, grasshoppers, crick¬ 
ets. and earwigs, and made interesting 
remark- oil them. Mr. W. X. Atkins 
showed a collection of land shells, and 
ilr. 1C. A. Elliott a Japanese painting of 
a hawk. 

A discussion took place as to the 
adoption of a badge by the club, the 
platypus and native tiger being consid¬ 
ered. But this matter was referred to 
the committee for decision. 

-The annual report was read and adopt¬ 
ed. This showed that during three years 
the membership of the club had amount¬ 
ed to over 1)0 members. The meetings 
and excursions had been well attended, 
and lunch useful work done. A journal 
had been started, and other publications 
issued. 


The balance-sheet showed a credit 
balance of Os 8d. 

The following office-bearers were elect¬ 
ed:—Chairman, Mr. L. Kodway; vice- 
chairman, Mr. A. L. Butler; lion, editor 
"Tasmanian Xaturalist,” Mr. A. M. 
Lea; lion, treasurer, Air. R. A. Black; 
liorA secretary. Mr. E. A. Elliott, and 
assistant secretary. Air. E. S. Anthony; 
committee, Mr. S. Clemes. Dr. E. Noet- 
ling, Messrs. W. C. Cato, J. H. Gould, 
F. I.. Brownell, and Clive E. Lord. 

The chairman (Air. Clemes) then gave 
a presidential address, entitled “Ideals 
of a Field Naturalists’ Club.” He said the 
main point of it lay in the first word, 
"field." The club existed for affording 
opportunities to go out of doors, and, 
under the instruction of experts, learn 
about nature from nature itself. It was 
not possible for anyone to become a 
specialist in more than one subject; yet 
if a person began to take an interest in 
one subject lie would soon find that it 
brought him somewhat in contact with 
other branches which made up natural 
history. 

A general discussion followed, the 
members endorsing the chairman’s re¬ 
marks. 

The meeting closed with the usual 
conversazione. 


October Meeting. 


A monthly meeting of the club was 
held at the -Masonic llall on October 31. 
Air. L. Kodway occupied the chair, and 
there was a large attendance. 

l’rofe--or T. W. Kirk, Biologist to the 
New Zealand Department of Agriculture, 
was introduced by the chairman as being 
a visitor to Hobart and a leading scien¬ 
tist in New Zealand. 

The secretary read a letter from the 
new , urator id' the .Museum (Mr. Robert 
Hall), in which the wish was expressed 
that members would assist in building up 
the .Museum. 

The following nine members were 
elected: 'Misses O. Barnard and X. 
M'Kay: Ales-rs. C. Harrison, F. Hoy- 
wood. L. Dechaineux, A. J. Taylor, W. E. 
Masters. A. .1. Honey, and A. E. Russell. 
This brings the club’s total membership 
up to over 100. 

The exhibition of specimens was as 
follows; — Fern impressions from the 
Sandfly coal measures, by E. ,S. Anthony; 


nest and eggs of summer bird, by A. L. 
Butler; case of lady birds, by A. Al. Lea; 
and photos of cuckoos (taken by Air. 
Kinane, of Alelbourne), by E. A. Elliott; 
and book of pressed ferns of Xew Zea¬ 
land, by J. W. Tarleton. 

Air. L. Kodway. Government Botanist, 
then gave information as to the collec¬ 
tion of plants and how to preserve them 
when collected. He advised members to 
collect only in dry weather, otherwise 
the plants would become mildewed. In 
mounting them it was best to have 
sheets of paper of a regular or uniform 
size. They may be gummed on to these 
sheets, though with most plants it was 
better to fasten them with small tags of 
sheet lead passed through the paper and 
bent over. Full data should be written 
on (lie papers with all specimens. 

.i.r. A. L. Butler showed liow to blow 
eggs through only one small hole on the 
side. In this way the egg was not dis¬ 
figured at all. Different kinds of drills, 
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blow pipes, and other apparatus were 
shown, and practical demonstrations 
'were given on two starlings’ eggs, which 
operations were successfully and quickly 
done. 

Mr. A. -M. Lea (Government Entomo¬ 
logist) also showed how to set out and 
mount butterflies, moths, and other in¬ 


sects. The wings of the former were 
stretched out and fastened down with 
little strips of paper, the legs were put 
into proper position, and kept in place 
with many pins, which could be taken 
away when the. specimen dried. 

The meeting then resolved itself into 
a conversazione. 


J November Meeting. 


The monthly meeting was held on the 
gSth of this month at the -Masonic Hall. 
The chairman (Mr. L. Rodway) presided, 
and there was an excellent attendance. 

The following new members were 
elected:—IMc.ssr.s. G. AY. (Smith , v )xlford 
University) and ('. J. Large; as juniors, 
-Masters K. Lines and Claude Bryan. 

Exuibition of Specimens. — 'Mrs. H. L. 
Roberts showed a fine stuffed specimen 
of the wekige-tailed eagle (Uroaetus 
audax), also eggs of several kinds of 
pheasants, and of the Californian quail, 
laid by her birds at Beaumaris. Air. A. 

L. Butler showed a skin of the blue- 
banded parrakeet, and also its eggs, and 
three sets of eggs of the white-fronted 
chat (Epthianura albifrons), showing 
great difference, in markings. .Mr. Rod- 
wav exhibited and described a fungus 
disease on a speeimen of Ba-sioea cine- 
rea. Mr. E. A. Elliott showed a stuffed 
young cormorant (Phalaerocorax leueo- 
gaster) and several sets of eggs of the 
same kind, taken at Brtiny Island; also 
eggs of wedge-tailed eagle, forwarded 
him by Mr. .1. \V. Mellor. of South Aus¬ 
tralia. Air. F. L. Brownell showed 
some peculiar geological specimens from 
the Briseis tin mines. Air. O. W. | 
Smith exhibited some photos of the cor- ! 


morants' rookery at Bruny Island, and 
Air. Clive K. Lord also some photos of 
this rookery and some others of a wedge- 
tailed eagle's nest near Hobart. 

In the unavoidable absence of Air. A. 
Al. i.ea (Goyernnient Entomologist), a 
paper by him was read by the secretary 
on "A N'ew and Remarkable Genus of 
Blind Beetles from Australia and Tas¬ 
mania. of the Family Trichopterygidae,” 
which will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Air. Clive E. Lord read an interesting 
account of the recent camp-out at Ford 
Bay. Bruny Island, and which also ap¬ 
pears in this issue. 

•Air. G. W. Smith, of the Ox¬ 
ford University, (who has Ibeen sent 
bv that institution 'to Tasmania to 
work up a report on the freshwater 
Crustacea of this island, gave a most 
interesting account of some of these 
animals, illustrating his remarks with 
sketches on a blackboard. It is antici¬ 
pated that an artitne by Air. Smith, em¬ 
bracing the Subject matter of bis re¬ 
marks at the meeting, will appear in tbe 
next issue of the “Tasmanian Natural¬ 
ist.’’ j 

The usual conversazione closed a very 
enjoyable meeting. 


Mote on a 'Wasmanian Jem. (Bystopteris 
Jragilis S6ern. 

BY L. ROD WAY (Government Botanist). 


This fern, so rare with us, lias once 
more 'been gathered. Air. T. B. Moore, 
who justly stands in the front as a keen 
observer, recently found it in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of [lie Franklin Range. Only 
once befire in the present generation has 
it been gathered, namely, by AV. D. Wes¬ 
ton, of Launceston, who met with it. a 
few years ago in the vicinity of Aliddle- 
sex Plains. Previous to that the only 


record of its existence in Tasmania is 
that of Gunn, who discovered it near 
Lake .St. Clair. The distribution of this 
delicate fern is very extensive, but 
chiefly in tbe northern hemisphere. it 
Jus not yet been found on the mainland 
of Australia, but has been gathered in 
many localities in Mew Zealand. In 
South America it grows along III.' whole 
length of the Andes as far south as Chili. 

) 
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Jn iSoiit'h Africa ir occurs on many 
mountains at a considerable altitude. In 
the north it lias a very wide range from 
the Arctic regions south, ilnrt where 
it spreads to warmer parts it re¬ 
treats to the .mountain tops, where 
it is found as far south as '.Mexico, 

West Indies, Abyssinia, and the Hima¬ 
layas. On the Himalayas it ascends to 
sin altitude of 10,000 feet. It is a small, 
delicate plant, finding its home for pre¬ 
ference in the crevices of rocks, (if a 
tufted habit, it makes a pretty little 
greenhouse fern. The leaves vary con¬ 
siderably in shape, and many species or 
varieties, according to the bias of stu¬ 
dents. have been made of it. The leaves 
seldom rea'eh six inches in length, -and 
are divided into primary and usually 
secondary pinnae, the ultimate divisions 
being bordered hv lobes or acute teeth. 

The sporangia are of the true polypodin- 
ceous type, namely, stalked with a well- 
developed vertical annulus. The spo¬ 
rangia are arranged in little round sori 
on the buck irf the ultimate segments 
at some distance from the margin, 
and arise from the end of a 
lateral vein. In the young state 
the *oms is protected by a delicate 
membrane or itidushim that arises below 
it, and for some time appears as a cup 
or concave cover opening a hove. As 
the sores matures that membrane is bent 
■hack, and is commonly completely hid¬ 
den. The sporangia arise with the 
indtisium from the surface layer of the 
leaf, but as development proceeds they 
are home on to the base of the indtisium 
itself, and appear as attached to that 
organ instead of to the leaf, '['his is im¬ 
portant as a distinguishing mark, divid¬ 
ing Cystopteris from litvaIlia. The ap¬ 
pearance of the young indtisium lias gain¬ 
ed for the plant the popular name of 
Bladder Fern. 

Cytoptkkis Fragims Bern. 


ftotes on a Tasmanian Eucalyptus. 

(£. unnii of J, 3). Jiooker.) 

BY L. KODWAY (Government Botanist). 



In the year 1S44 Sir Joseph Hooker 
described in the “London Journal of 
Botany” a eucalypt, and named it “Eu¬ 
calyptus gunnti.” In his great work. 
“Flora Tasmaniae,” published about the 
same time, also appears a description of 
:the tree, accompanied with a very re¬ 


liable plate. The plant described was 
from Tasmanian material, and accurately 
represents the tree so common in some 
parts of our Midlands, from Mount Field 
to Ironstone Range, and known locally 
as the cider gum. Like most other 
cucalypts, the tree varies, and it is a 
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matter of individual opinion how far the 
name shall cover varieties, and where 
another name shall he used. Botanists 
have Ion" given up the idea of immuta¬ 
bility. and recognise that except 
in favoured cases a specific name 
is only a convenient but arbi¬ 
trary appellation for a poorly cir¬ 
cumscribed group of varying forms. Bi¬ 
ologists in order to avoid confusion, de¬ 
scribe a particular being under a certain 
name. -That form, whether well or ill 
chosen, becomes for all time the type 
bearing that name, and all related forms 
are compared with it. The cider gum 
otf tl'a.-iuinnih is the type ifot'm of "Jiiircal- 
vptus guntiii” of Hooker. Any persons 
who endeavour to shift this .nark com¬ 
mit an offence against, the laws of botani¬ 
cal nomenclature. They not only rob 
the first person of his little bit of spon¬ 
sored conceit, but raise up confusion in 
the work to he done by subsequent stu¬ 
dents. There has been no botanist so 
great that by his ipse dixit he could, 
witii certainty, change a name. N on 
Mueller, great as lie was, failed in most 
instances where he tried it. lie tried 
it in I860 with Hooker’s “Eucalyptus 
gurinii.” only to hear the unfortunate re¬ 
sult that to-day few Australian botanists 
refer to the same form when they use 
the name, and men, when they send 
orders to Australia for seed of "Eucalyp¬ 


tus gunnii” sometimes get what they 
want, hut they generally do not. The 
typical tree has a smooth, white bark; 
alternate, stalked, oblong, equal-sided 
leaves of rather thick texture, seldom or 
never pointed. Flowers are small, shortly- 
stalked, and three together in axillary 
umbels. The operculum varies from 
shortly hemispheric to nearly conical. 
The fruit is small oblong to hemispheric, 
about two to three lines diameter, with 
a thin rim, and sunk capsule. Even 
Hooker was guilty of an error. We have 
a tree common on lowlands closely re¬ 
lated to cider gum. it has somewhat 
different bark and leaves, more flowers 
in the umbel, different fruit, nit dif¬ 
ferent in degree, blit not essentially. 
Hooker described this a.s “Eucalyptus 
acervula of iSieber, which it certainly 
is not. Mueller, recognising <.ue error 
Hooker had made tried to remedy it bv 
making a worse one. He suppressed the 
name "acervula,” and adopted the plant 
so described ns the type form of "eucal¬ 
yptus gunnii” Hooker. It appears as 
such in his “Eucalyptographia,’’ with a 
little bit of the original form appearing 
us an interesting variety. The plate 
which appears in this number is a photo¬ 
graph of a sprig of the type plant. It 
is not a very good specimen, but was the 
best available. The piece with broad pale 
ten vos is the juvenile cor. lit ion of the plant 


Excursions. 


On Saturday, October 5, the first ex¬ 
cursion of the session was held, the ob¬ 
ject of study being botany, and the 
leader Mr. IL. Railway, iwho took the 
party to Bellerive and thence along the 
Rokehy-road. After walking about a 
mile a large low-lying piece of ground 
was met with, and here were found 
many flourishing shrubs, and in spring it 
look-’ quite gay with the following 
plants; Baeckia diffusa, Aotis villosa, 
Pimelia liuifolia, Lcucopogon cricoides, 
Epacris impressa, several acacias, and 
many other kinds. Club moss was also 
found growing freely. 


A botanical and ornithological excur¬ 
sion to Mount Direction per motor 
launch was held on October 19, the lead¬ 
ers being Messrs. L. Rod way and A. L. 
Butler. A good number of members at¬ 
tended. Unfortunately the locality did 
not prove to be a good one for cither 
branch, and the time available was too 
short to enable those present to reach 
a better hunting ground. The chief item 


in the bird line was a large nest in a 
oucalypt, which was probably that of a 
gos-hawk, as this bird was seen flying 
high overhead with -something in its 
claw. Wedge-tailed eagles lmd a nest 
near the summit of this mountain for 
many years, and the Stewarts, of ltisdon 
Ferry, have said they had been there for 
:’,o years. Young birds were reared for 
the last time in 1006. The tree they 
built in was an exceedingly hard one to 
climb, and few, if any, ever reached the 
nest. Tile tree blew down in July or 
August of this year, and scattered the 
nest amongst the scrub. 


A geological excursion to Sandy Bay 
was held on November 10, with Dr. F. 
Xoeiiing as leader. The cuffs on the 
roadside were first examined, and a clear 
account of their formation was given by 
•the leader. Collectors obtained fossil 
specimens of leaf impressions, etc., from 
the sedimentary deposits here. A visit 
was also paid to One Tree Point, where 
the strata of volcanic and sedimentary 
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rocks were examined, and clearly ex¬ 
plained by Dr. Noetling. Numerous 
questions were replied to by the leader, 
and members expressed themselves as 
well pleased with the information im¬ 
parted. This excursion was highly suc¬ 
cessful. 


A general collecting outing was held 
at South Arm on November 30 per motor 


launch. Members separated immediate¬ 
ly on landing, gome dredged » small la¬ 
goon for entomostrnca; others collected 
plants or insects, while a few went over 
to the rocks towards the Derwent light¬ 
house and found some little penguins 
nesting. The locality, however, was 
not a good collecting one, thougu the 
trip proved most enjoyable. 


ffiandieoot. 

in’ I’. LOCKiWOOD, F.L.S. (N.S.W.) 


During my short but very profitable 
stay of fifteen montUs in the Patersonia 
district — which is situated on the 
Srottsda.le-road. at the foot of Mount 
Arthur, and about 17 miles from Laun¬ 
ceston—I became interested in the 
pouched mammals found in that locality, 
and none seemed more interesting to 
me t urn tiie bandicoot. The 'uaudicoot 
'belongs to tin* order Alavsupilin and the 
genus lVrameies, of which Tasmania 
possesses two species only—I’crameles 
obesiila and Peranieles gmmi—but there 
are about a dozen different species rang¬ 
ing over Australia and adjacent islands. 
They are nocturjia 1 in their habits, 
though om* little obesiila, which had hist 
his tail by some means or other, always 
came about inv house for the scraps in 
the daytime, and would occasionally 
quarrel with the eat. The pouch is 
situated on the abdominal surface of the 
body of tlis* female, and opens back¬ 
wards, w.iirli is the reverse of what we 
find in other marsupials. The vouugare 
produced in n imperfect state of de¬ 
velopment. At birth these imperfectly 
•developed creatures are transferred by 
the mother to her teats, which are 
situated within tin* pouch, and there they 
cumin until able to take care of them¬ 
selves. Of course, these undeveloped 
little ones cannot suck by tliem-clvo-. 
end nature lias accordingly provided 
that, their wants' uwi be supplied. Special 
muscles surround tile milk glands of the 
feinal". which by a spontaneous contrac¬ 
tion loinprea-s tiie glands, and thus force 
Hie milk down the throats of the help¬ 
less young. While they differ in bodily* 
form, all have long and pig-like snouts, 
but the length of the ears is variable. 
The three mi Idle toes of the forefoot 
are almost equfiI ill length, anil furnished 
with strong, curved claws. In the hind- 
foot there is a clawless first toe; the 
second and third digits have Hat, twisted 
nails, the fourth exceeding all the rest 
in length, and carrying a stout pointed 


claw, and the fifth similar, but smaller. 
The tail is tapering, and may be Clothed 
with short luiir, or almost bare. From 
personal experience I have found the tail 
somewhat brittle. Having caught an 
obesiila I male) once by the tail, lie gave 
one struggle, and left about a quarter 
of the appendage in my hand. Of onr 
two species. Peranieles obesiila is the 
most common about this district; he is 
a brovvuidi-grev animal, with coarse, 
bristly hair, while Peranieles gunui— 
named after Mr. (iuun, a Tasmanian 
naturalist, vlio (omul the. first specimen 
— is a very pretty little creature, with 
stripes across the lower part of the back, 
and divided in the middle by a dark line. 
The fur is of u much finer quality than 
the obesiila possesses. It is very amus¬ 
ing to watch the bandicoots after sun¬ 
down. I have seen them swarm out 
round the local school in this district to 
gather up the pieces of bread and cake 
thrown away <hy the children, who bring 
their dinners to school, and many a good 
•pecimen I have caught in a box-trap 
during their evening picnic. They are 
fond of household scraps, though tlheir 
bush diet consists of beetles, worms, 
grubs. and roots. For a nest 
they roll up most rapidly with their 
snout dried leans-, grass, and bits of 
sticks. Occasionally 1. have observed a 
bandicoot make a burrow similar to a 
rabbit, dig out the earth with wonderful 
rapidity, and then roll in the collected 
materials for a nos;, though my experi¬ 
ence has been that they more often 
sleep in hollow logs. I found it impos¬ 
sible to keep these little animals in a 
domestic state; they seem specially 
adapted for the roaming bush life which 
they follow. One little gunni, scarcely 
liglf-grown, appeared to thrive fairly 
well, sleeping in my study for the 
greater part of the day, only wakening 
for a little milk: in the evening the 
little chap was all alive, hopping about 
file house, apparently quite happy, but 
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it lac-kf.l something which nature had 
provided for these lowly creatures—the 
burrowing in the earth. 1 often accom¬ 
panied my little pet out in the open, and 
it was most pleasing to observe the won¬ 
derful adaptability with which its pig- 
iilce snout would 'he forced under the 
earth. I was very sorry to find that- 
after a week or two my poor gttnni grew 
duller and weaker, and one morning the 
little one was found to he quite lifeless; 
he is now in a case of Tasmanian mam¬ 
mals in t(ie Launceston Museum. Some 
little time after 1 had the pleasure of 
receiving a present o:’ two very tiny little 
gunni, which had not been clothed very 
long, the mother having got into one of 
tho-e barbarous spring traps which coun¬ 
try hoys are so fond of setting, and thus 
tori living many innocent lives. All that 
was possible was done for these 
“baby handies, hut they pined away, 
and also form case specimens in 


the Launceston Museum. I am 
sure my friends of the Tasmanian 
Naturalist-.’ Club will agree witft me in 
saving that we can learn many a valu¬ 
able lesson from such lowly creatures of 
our forest, .-o should pledge ourselves 
to protect our native fauna in every jios- 
sible way, and put down very firmly the 
cowardly cruelty that ottp poor dumb 
friends have to suffer from the wanton 
hands of thoughtless persons. When, 
we learn to study the wonderful life and 
habits of the lower creatures we can re¬ 
ciprocate the sentiments of the poetess — 

I wish you could have seen ttiem there:. 

It did my spirit good 
To see the small tilings Cod had made 

Thus eating in the wood. 

1 hope later on to forward a few more 
remarks on other little animals 1 had the 
pleasure of becoming acquainted with. 


( 'Samp-out of tfie Tasmanian ‘D'ield ffaturalists 
on fBruny Island. 

il5V OLIVE, E. LORD. 


It was decided to droid .the November 
camp of the clulli at Ford Bay, Bruny 
Js'lhml. This bay is ou itlie channel side 
of the island, a little to dive north- of the 
isthmus between North and South Bruny. 
A landing was ma le on iNilairdaiy. the 
lltli, and by the time daikness iha.l Milan 
the tents were pitched and everything 
Was ship-shape. Vfter tea (plans were 
discussed, and we then turned in to have 
a happy time-with the mosquitoes, which 
were very .plcntifull. Early on Sunday 
morning we wore ready to stunt. Some 
of tide party went to the Lagoons, others 
to Adventure Bay or Cape ‘Frederick 
Henry, etc. The hugeous .were situated 
admit: three miles irtwi our camp, tend 
consist of one large and niumsmus small' 
one-. Some distance from the lagoons, 
and over a sandhill, i- Adventure Bay. 
whore there is a very fine beach; hut, 
as there had not (been any rough weather 
for some time, few shells were found. 
Whilst walking along the lieacih two 
dead seals were noticed. Adventure Bay 
is terminated at the north by a heau- 
lan I. ami then (cliffs extend for ’miles, 
the most easterly point feeing citified 
Cape Frederick 11 envy. In these cliffs 
a cormorants' rookery was discovered, 
but adder several ail'U**m(pts it was con¬ 
sidered impossible !to get down to the 
neats .witboiiiit fotpes, so it was decided 


to wait till next day, when these (could, 
lie procured. Whilst watching the cor¬ 
morants 'a large sea-eagle was observed 
living along .the shore. tin the way 
hack to camp one of the party visited 
the sandhill-, and discovered a rookery 
of penguins. these birds having their 
nests in -burrows in tthe sandhills. (From 
the ears of one of the penguins same 
sum 91 ticks were obtained, both ears 
being quite tilled with them. On iMion- 
day .some of the party .vent dishing, and 
same went along the isthmus: but the 
caicif ever., was a visit paid ’bv some of 
of the members to the cormorants’ rook¬ 
ery. The cliffs at the rookery are perhaps 
•130ft. ii'igili, and arc .'airly easy no 
descend to within about- dOitft. of -the 
water, but after that they are practi¬ 
cably pcnpcndicular. Iftnndrcds of cior- 
iiiorands were observed on .their nests, 
which extend for a'hoult. a mile along the 
cliffs, and are built of pig-weed and 
grass on the bulges at the foot. The 
birds were the large pied cormorant— 
Bhalaipt'oeoirax lencuiga star—said evident¬ 
ly 'tlheir nesting season was a little 
cariier than the date of our arrival, as 
most of the nests h'ad young ones in 
them. After descending us far as pos¬ 
sible bv .-mv a! ding dawn the rocks, one 
of the painty was .'lowered to the rookery 
with .some ropes 'brought for thait .pur'- 
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pose. This was done onlly after a good 
deal of time hail 'been .spent in mbtend- 
ing to. Sblie necessary ipn-eautious against 
accidents. Di'sjiite tilie lateness of the 
season, several elntehes of eggs were 
were procured. It was astonishing 
to find how quickly the time passed 
whilst exploring the rookeries, and, 
though they .were only reached in ipant, 
when we had collected some specimens it 
was .time to rtiturn to camp. Besides 
the cormorants, many gulls, gannets, 


and terns were observe:!, also a few pen¬ 
guins. oy-.t .-r-catchers. dotterel 1 -. etc., 
whilst further inla-ni.l the most common 
birds appeared to i»e swifts, parrakce'ts, 
honey-eaters of several species, diamond 
birds, tree and wood swallow*, wrens, 
and several species of cuckoos. The 
chief kinds of fish caught .wore flathcad, 
varied ovith am occasional cod. skate, or 
dogfish. On Tuesday nnanting we re¬ 
turned to Hobart, iwhich was reached as 
the 1’ost Office dock was striking !>. 


On a jNew and ^Remarkable $enus of fBlind 
^Beetles from fRustralia and Tasmania 
of tfie family Wriefiopterygidce. 

13V ARTHUR M. LEA. 


Recently, having occasion to identify a 
species oi’ the family Trichopterygidae, 
from King Island, I carefully examined 
.Matthew's monograph of that family, 
and one of the genera figured struck me 
instantly as being familiar. This genus, 
Idmulodes,* is remarkable in that its only 
(at least then known) member has no 
eyes or wings, that its mouth parts are 
concealed, and that the intercoxal pro¬ 
cess of its prosternum is very wide, and 
produced backwards on to the metaster- 
num. with its hinder apex bilobed. On 
examining my collection of the family, 
I found that at least four species (pos¬ 
sibly five, of which, however, one is 
represented by a unique specimen) 
agreed in all these remarkable features, 
and that their outlines were very much 
the same as those ot Limulodes. They 
all evidently belong to one genus, but 
this genus differs from Limulodes. al- 
taough evidently very close to it, in 


having the antennae more than nine- 
jointed and of different shape, and the 
abdomen entirely covered by the elvtra-t 
All the species occur in ants’ nests.t and 
all appear to he quite common, al¬ 
though on account of their exceedingly 
small size they are readily overlooked. 
1 have taken them in the nests of at 
least five kinds of ants (usually under 
stones), and in West Australia, New 
t, South Wales, and Tasmania. 

1 have very great pleasure in dedicat¬ 
ing the genus (certainly the most inte¬ 
resting one known to me from Tasmania) 
to our chairman, Mr. Leonard Rodway. 


JAs also does Limulodes paradoxus. 
Tin several specimens of one species 
the tip of tiic abdomen is exposed, but 
this was probably due to improper 
treatment. ' u 

•Plate 1(1 and plate 23, fig. 13. 


Jlodwayia, n. g. 


Head small, widely transverse, im¬ 
mersed in prothorax, its outline continu¬ 
ous with outline of that segment, mouth 
parts concealed, eyes wanting, antennae 
thin; first joint stout, concealed by head; 
second stout, outline slightly dilated to¬ 
wards base, longer than wide, the length 
of three following joints combined; third 
thin, very little longer than wide; fourth 
the width of, hut slightly longer than, 
tlnrd; fifth subequal in length with 
fourth; third to fifth parallel-sided; 
sixth slightly shorter than fifth, and 
slightly dilated to apex; seventh short¬ 
er than sixth, and slightly more dilated; 


eighth subtriangular, and forming small¬ 
est and basal joint of club; ninth 
transverse, wider than eighth, apex 
rounued; tenth subpyriform, the length 
of three preceding joints combined. Pro¬ 
thorax very large, regularly convex, sides 
rounded, false truncate, (but posterior 
angle-* produced, and embracing elytra, 
fvutellum absent.* Elytra small, nar¬ 
rower than, and outline continuous with 
that of prothorax. Pro sternum with 
tlie sides produced downwards like flaps; 
intercoxal process very wide, produced 
backwards over metasternum, hinder 
apex bilobed; abdomen entirely conceal- 
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ed from above; legs entirely concealed 
from above; two basal joints of tarsi 
small, third elongate. 

To examine nil parts carefully would 
need very careful dissection, and as the 
head of the largest specfes before me is 
less than one two-hundredth part of an 
inch in length, I have been unable to 
properly dissect it; the antennae may 
really he eleven-jointed; but if so, the 
joint I am unable to see must be conceal¬ 
ed by the overlapping portion of the head. 
The genus, however, is so remarkably dis¬ 
tinct by the characters, which are readi¬ 
ly observed under the microscope with¬ 
out dissection, that no confusion is 
likely to arise from this cause. I am un¬ 
able to count the segments of the abdo¬ 
men. The outer margins (seen when 
the lower surface is examined) appear 
to be formed of a thin, continuous flap, 


of which that portion formed by the pro- 
thorax is the deepest, and that by the 
bead is the finest. The prolongation 
backwards of the hind angles of the pro- 
thorax is much more apparent from the 
under than the upper surface. The in- 
tereoxnl process of the mesosternum is 
wide, and more parallel-sided than in the 
figure () given of Limulodes; the middle 
coxae are ’also wider, larger, and more 
distant. .Roth the process and coxae 
however, are entirely concealed by the 
overlapping prosternal process. 


•In Matthew's main figure on plate 16 
the scutellum appears as being absent, 
but on plate 23, fig. 13, a distinct scu- 
telluin is shown, and in the generic de¬ 
scription it is said to be “brevissimum, 
la tissimum. triangulare.” 







1 —Outline of Rodwayia Minuta. 2—Intercoxal Process of Prostermim of 

R. Ovata. 3—Of R. Occidentalis. 4—Of R. Orientalis. 5—Of R. Minuta. 


Uludwayia Ovata, n. sp. 


Pale reddish castaneous, appendages 
and tip of abdomen paler, closely covered 
with short Sericeous pubescence. 

Head about twice as wide as long. 
Prothorax very large, almost half total 
length, rather strongly convex, sides 
feebly rounded, except towards the apex, 
where they are strongly rounded; length 
of sides almost equal to greatest width. 
Elytra at the base narrower than, and 
clasped by base of, prothorax, sides 


gently decreasing in width from base to 
near apex, apices widely and separately 
rounded. Intercoxal process of pro- 
sternum slightly produced on to metas¬ 
ternum and entirely concealing middle of 
mesosternum; apices widely rounded, 
apex of abdomen notched. Femora wide; 
length § imm. 

Hah. — Tasmania: Hobart; in nests of 
a fairly large black stingless ant under 
stones (over 40 specimens were taken 
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from one nest). The outline, is almost 
perfectly oval. In this ami all the other 
species the derm is shining. but some¬ 
what obscured by tin' pubescence, and 
•this being partially absent from the in* 
itereoxal process of the prosternum that 
portion appears to be highly polished. 
All the species are remarkably similar in 
general appearance, differing, except as 
to the apices of the prosterna I process, 
in little more than size, slightly in 
colottr, and in one species in colour of 
pubescence. The sculpture of the pro¬ 
thorax and elytra is so obscured by the 
clothing that it cannot he satisfactorily 


seen, but it appears in ail the species to. 
consist of dense punctures arranged 
transversely or at right angles to the 
disposition of the clothing. In fact, front 
some directions there appear to be 
numerous flue ridges, behind which are 
placed the punctures, the ridges being 
more or less parallel with each other, or 
slightly undulating. The back of the 
head also, when removed from the pro- 
thorax. appears to he similarly sculp¬ 
tured. The under surface in all the 
species appears to have tine, but more 
or less concealed, punctures. 


dlodwayia Oeeidentalis, n. sp. 


.Reddish eastaneous; prothorax (espe¬ 
cially at base) somewhat dancer than 
elytra; abdomen and appendages paler 
titan elytra. Closely covered with short 
sericeous pubescenee. 

Head scarcely twice ns wide as long. 
I’rothorax (in proportion) slightly larger, 
and with more strongly rounded sides 
than in ovata; the elytra with sides 
rather more rapidly diminishing in width 
to apex, and hind apex of intereoxal pro¬ 
cess of prosternum move deeply incised. 
Abdomen apparently composed of six 


segments, its apex widely and obtusely 
notched. [Femora wide and compressed, 
dieted in the middle posteriorly; tibiae 
rather thin, apparently parallel-sided. 
Length, § nun. 

Hub.- — '\Y. Australia: Swan River; in 
nests of a fairly large stingless “sugar” 
ant under stones. 

Although the colour is not very dark, 
it is darker than that of any other 
species here described, and the prothorax 
often appears.to be faintly infuscated in 
the middle. 


0R.odwai/ia Grientalis, n. sp. 


Bale reddish eastaneous, appendages 
still paler. Closely covered with short 
sericeous pubescence. 

Outlines much as in oeeidentalis. 
Xoteli at bind apex of prosternal process 
deeper than in oeeidentalis, and much 
deeper than in ovata. Abdomen obtusely 
notched at apex. Femora wide and com¬ 
pressed. Length, | mini. 

Hab.—X.S. Wales: Sydney; Tasmania: 
Launceston. In nests of the same small 
ant that harbours the following species; 


in tlie nests of a very minute red ant, 
anu in those of a rfttuer small “green- 
head” stinging ant; all under stones. 

In one specimen the maxillary palpi 
are not concealed, and in shape appear 
like tlie figure K. given of Liniulodes. 
But this specimen is broken, and in 
others the palpi are apparently invisible. 
On the elytra, especially towards the 
base, there usually appears, in some 
lights, a bluish or greenish opalescence; 
hut this may be due to the clothing. 


diodwayia .“Minuta, n. sp. 


Very pale reddish eastaneous; appen¬ 
dages paler. Closeiy covered with short 
w.iitish pubescence; paler than in all the 
preceding species. 

Outlines almost exactly as in ovata. 
Hind apices of procs'ternal process more 
acutely producev than in all the preced¬ 
ing species, and its sides rather less in¬ 
flated. Abdomen apparently not notched 
-at apex, and rather more densely pubes¬ 
cent than in the other species. Femora 
wider than in the other species. Length, 
« min. 


llab. — Tasmania: Hobart, Launceston,. 
Sheffield. Common in nests of a small 
black ant (Colobopsis Gasser! Fab), un¬ 
der stones. 

This is the shortest beetle yet described 
from Australia and Tasmania, but its 
total bulk is slightly greater than that 
of Ptilium Simsoni; lutnerto tho short¬ 
est described species. There are, how¬ 
ever, several considerably smaller species, 
of the family in my collection. 
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